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EDITORS’  INTRODUCTION 


It  is  indeed  with  great  pleasure  that  we  offer  this  first 
issue  of  Parnassus.  In  it  we  have  attempted  to  present  those 
selections  from  the  poetry  and  short  stories  of  the  Northern 
Essex  student  body  that  represent  our  best  literary  efforts. 

The  works  in  this  anthology  are  characterized  by  their 
variety,  in  subject,  outlook,  and  style.  In  terms  of  subject  mat- 
ter they  range  from  a simple  description  of  Boston,  in  E.  Mark 
Hussey’s  “From  Southy  to  the  State  House,”  to  a harsh  criti- 
cism of  the  destructive  forces  of  war  in  Jon  Palmer’s  untitled 
verses. 

To  venture  one  generalization:  there  is  a social  and  politi- 
cal concern  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  works  presented  in  this 
volume.  But  none  is  Utopian:  nowhere  is  a simple  cure  implied. 
Rather,  as  in  John  Hutson’s  “And  Who  Shall  Lick  My 
Wounds?”,  disillusionment  with  mankind  and  with  reform  is 
surely  indicated.  Hope  is  expressed  only  in  the  very  limited 
sense  of  Tom  Sexton’s  “Magopolis,”  where  “in  alleys,  among 
garbage  cans,  children  romp,  accepting  joy.” 

As  for  style,  diversity  is  again  the  rule.  There  is  some 
experimentation  with  traditional  forms:  note  especially  Ray 
St.  Amand's  ballad,  “Susanna  Martin,”  and  Mark  Hussey's 
sonnet  on  celestial  bodies.  More  often,  however,  the  poets  here 
have  a tendency  to  experiment  with  free  forms,  in  a quest  for 
a more  personal  language  in  which  to  express  their  feelings. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  made  this  initial 
publication  of  Parnassus  possible.  In  particular  we  express  our 
indebtedness  to  the  administration  and  to  the  student  council 
for  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  our  pursuit. 
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THE  CRY 

A cry 

falls 

Against  a brick  wall. 

It  falls 
and 

shatters 

Against  a brick  wall, 

A hollow  brick  wall. 


It  shatters 


J.A.H. 
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THE  HEATHEN  PEOPLE  WORSHIP  THE  SUN 


The  jungle  people  adore  as  God  the  Sun; 

To  desert  people  the  only  God  is  Rains; 

Through  history  the  foolish  God  is  Fun, 

But  the  modern  God,  the  God  today,  is  Brains. 

The  jungle  people's  God  brings  all  to  life; 

Without  the  desert's  God,  that  life  would  stall; 

The  foolish  God  can  bring  us  only  strife. 

But  the  modern  God,  our  Brains,  can  bring  them  all. 

The  Brains  have  made  a great  synthetic  light, 

Which  rivals  even  the  glow  of  jungle  Sun, 

And  all  the  deserts  once  were  parched  and  dry, 

But  through  the  sands  now  gushing  rivers  run. 

Brains  have  given  to  man  the  extra  time 
Which  he  uses  to  grow  fat  and  then  to  die. 

From  Brains  we  get  both  evil  and  sublime, 

But  can  these  modern  men  not  hear  the  cry? 

“What  good  that  you  have  made  a heathen  Sun, 

And  deserts  don't  need  water  from  above? 

What  good  that  man  has  extra  time  for  Fun, 

When  Brains  know  not  what  they  owe  to  the  God  of  Love?” 


E.M.H. 
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V DAY 


Again  tumid  tissues 
And  cranberry  stained 
Vestments,  proclaim  willingness 
To  vote  the  issues, 

And  honor  the  hand 
That  bestows  the 
Gift  of  Mammon. 


* * * * 


The  bell  that  tolls  the  continued 
Shame  of  life 

Surrenders  man  to  a shallow  deed’s 
Scorching  sight  of  God 
While  certainty  fortells  his  final 
Strife. 


* * * * 


Catalystic  chatter  burned  with 
Abject  social  matter 
Makes  for  wordy  ash 
And  smell  of  human  trash. 


J.  BROOKS  WALES 
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NEW  MONDAY 


The  sun  rose  in  the  west;  today 
Is  a new  day;  the  sun  is  brighter. 

The  moon  flickered  out;  last  night 
Was  the  final  shadow. 

The  morning  came,  fresh, 

An  eternal  pearl. 

An  old  sky  died;  its  grey 
Beard  forever  shaven. 

A rain  came  stormless;  today 
Is  a new  day,  the  clouds  are  silver. 

A future  tense  happened; 

Past  twilight  can't  come. 

There  is  time  enough, 

Said  the  old  man  to  his 
Withered  frame. 

There  is  time, 

Enough  . . . 


D.  QUARRELL 
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UNTITLED 

The  breakers  roar! 

awe  inspiring, 

not  omnipotent. 

destroying  — 

yet  building, 
not  replacing  equally, 

but  at  least  trying, 
boulders  to  rocks, 

rocks  to  pebbles, 

pebbles  to  sand, 

a beach  is  made. 

listen  you  unfeeling,  backwoods  Texan! 

the  roar  of  guns!- 

metal  to  guns, 
guns  to  war, 

war  to  death, 

people  lying-dead, 
is  this  a fair  exchange? 


JON  PALMER 
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BREAKWATER 


I watched  a quiet,  rippling  pool 
and  heard  its  singing  silence. 

My  eyes  delved  deeply  to  its  floor, 
through  watery  crystal. 

I smelled  the  living,  fertile  scent 
and  felt  the  cool,  moist  sand. 

A silent  shadow  crossed  my  view; 

I felt  its  presence. 

I heard  a roar  of  hollow  cannon 
and  watched  a monolith  of  white. 

I felt  a thunderous  explosion, 
yet  was  not  shaken. 

I looked  again  and  felt  again; 
again  I sensed  the  shadow. 

My  quietude  was  guarded  yet, 
by  the  stone  breakwater. 


D.  QUARRELL 
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INTRODUCTION  TO 


THE  BALLAD  OF 
SUSANNA  MARTIN 

Susanna  Martin,  a resident 
of  Amesbury,  Massachusetts 
(then  part  of  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty) was  hanged  at  Salem  for  the 
crime  of  witchcraft  in  1692. 
Susanna’s  was  not  an  unfam- 
iliar face  in  the  court  room.  The 
reasons  for  her  court  appear- 
ances, however,  were  relatively 
minor  or  trivial  infractions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  frequency  be- 
'x  fore  the  magistrates  led  to 


much  public  prejudice. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  SUSANNA  MARTIN 


’Twas  Puritan  New"  England  then  . . . 
Laws,  Magistrates,  the  crown  . . . 

The  Good  Book  ruled  the  church  and  men, 
And  Satan  wore  a gown. 

In  Norfolk  County  did  reside, 

Outspoken  and  ill  famed, 

One  whom  they  called  the  Devil's  bride, 
Susanna  Martin  named. 

Oft  had  she  seen  the  magistrate, 

And  raised  much  public  scorn. 

The  righteous  would  prevaricate  . . . 

She  was  the  public's  thorn. 

The  Christians  in  surrounding  shires 
(The  spiritually  rich) 

Said  they  “With  spirits  she  transpires; 
Susanna  is  a witch!'' 

To  Salem  Village  did  they  bring 
Susanna  for  her  trial. 

Her  crime:  “With  Satan  Trafficking," 
Performing  actions  vile. 

'Twas  Goodman  Brown  of  Salisbury 
Who  first  must  testify: 

“She  caused  my  wife  insanity 
Whenever  she  drew  nigh." 
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“Susannah  sails  upon  a broom," 

Cried  someone  mid  the  throng 
“I’ve  seen  her  form  against  the  moon 
And  heard  her  eerie  song." 

Then  came  the  elders  to  confess. 

They  swore  to  the  Supreme. 

They  said  that  she  (without  success) 

Had  tempted  them  in  dreams. 

The  Crown  called  last  to  testify 
The  good  wife  Atkinson. 

All  doubts  they  wished  to  satisfy. 

The  end  had  now  begun. 

“Twas  March  or  April  — Spring  at  least 
(Perhaps  'twas  ten  years  past) 

When  to  my  home  she  came  . . . that  beast 
Susanna!  . . . God's  outcast! 

“The  roads  were  mud  and  mire  that  day 
She  came  to  visit  me. 

I asked  her  how  she’d  made  her  way. 

I came  on  foot,  said  she. 

“I  looked  for  mud,  but  I declare 
She  was  as  clean  as  I! 

The  bottom  of  her  shoes  ...  I swear  . . 
That  even  those  were  dry! 
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“Twas  then,  your  honor,  I turned  pale 
And  I remarked  . . . ‘but  you’re  so  clean  . . .* 

‘I  scorn  to  have  a drabbled  tail,’ 

Said  she  with  wit  serene.” 

On  Gallows  Hill  thrice  bayed  a bitch; 

The  courtroom  seemed  to  shiver. 

They  summoned  forth  the  ‘‘Amesbury  Witch.” 
She  made  the  slightest  quiver. 

She  stood  before  the  deputy, 

Her  face  still  very  proud 
‘‘We  all  agree  in  damning  thee. 

To  justice  are  we  vowed. 

‘‘We  find,  Witch  Martin,  through  this  sin 
Thou  has  committed  crime. 

To  demons  are  your  acts  akin 
Affronting  the  Sublime.” 

'Twas  when  men  lived  beneath  the  Crown 
And  judges’  gavels  banged, 

When  God  and  Satan  shared  a gown 
Susanna  Martin  hanged. 


R.E.S. 
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ADVENT  OF  ADVENT 


“There  will  be  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars” 

Luke,  21:26 

I saw  the  moon  was  eaten  by  the  swan; 

The  hunter  stalked  the  heavens  seeking  game; 

The  twins  were  waging  battle  in  the  dawn; 

With  shouldered  ram  the  water  bearer  came. 

Celestial  bears  bowed  down  before  the  goat; 

The  lion  came  and  ate  from  virgin’s  hand; 

The  fishes  swam  the  length  of  Heaven’s  moat; 

And  arrows  shot,  fell  not  upon  the  land. 

The  words  of  twenty  centuries  had  told 
These  things  in  future  times  must  come  to  be. 

The  Jesus-shepherd  of  this  earthly  fold 
Will  come  and  show  these  marvels  unto  me. 

The  ground  will  shake  and  heave  as  Christ  descends. 

And  passes  judgment  on  His  creatures,  men. 

E.  MARK  HUSSEY 
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AND  WHO  SHALL  LICK  MY  WOUNDS 

By 

J.  HUTSON 

The  sweat  rolled  off  his  broad  forehead,  yet  he  was  in- 
credibly cold.  He  shook  violently,  as  if  there  were  a little  white 
man  inside  of  him  sticking  pins  into  his  nervous  system.  The 
muscles  in  his  legs  were  expanding  and  contracting  rhythmically 
with  his  every  step,  tearing  and  pulling,  shaking.  He  dared  not 
stop,  for  fear  that  he  would  collapse.  The  night  was  terribly 
black,  thick  with  heat,  and  thick  with  hate  and  his  own  fear. 
He  walked  quickly,  hypnotized  by  the  neon  signs  all  around 
him,  pulling  him  deeper  into  the  center  of  Montgomery.  The 
bar  rooms  lured  him  with  flashing  plastic  glasses  of  cheap,  un- 
known beer;  but  he  musn't  stop  there.  No,  he  must  go  further 
on.  He  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  felt  around  the 
great  workman's  pants  for  some  money  — forty-seven  cents, 
enough  for  two  of  those  cheap  beers.  He  held  out  the  money 
in  his  bleeding  hand,  realizing  now  that  he  saw  the  blood,  that 
he  had  to  get  off  the  street.  His  fingers  were  badly  swollen  and 
his  knuckles  were  caked  with  dry,  very  black  blood.  Forty-seven 
cents.  He  had  to  get  away  from  the  street.  But  he  musn't  stop 
there,  not  at  the  white  bars.  He  had  to  go  on  further,  where 
there  were  less  lights  and  more  noise,  down  to  his  people.  He 
turned  to  see  if  he  was  being  followed  and  walked  on  quickly. 

It  was  like  two  different  worlds  transgressed  in  only  a few 
steps;  from  the  bright,  classical  degradation  of  the  white  bars, 
into  the  bawdy,  openfaced  raucousness  of  the  all-black  bars. 
The  doors  were  open,  smoke  and  steam  pouring  out  as  if  to 
escape  the  turmoil  and  confusion  inside.  He  had  to  sit  down. 
He  wandered  into  the  first  door  that  was  familiar  to  him. 

The  room  was  like  a bad  dream,  something  just  beyond 
reality,  with  nothing  concrete  or  definite.  The  people  moved 
around  like  ghosts  in  the  stagnant  cloud  of  stale  cigarette  smoke. 
The  room  had  probably  not  known  fresh  air  for  years.  He  melt- 
ed into  the  room  and  became  a ghost  himself.  The  smoke  burn- 
ed his  eyes  and  soured  his  throat.  He  looked  for  an  empty  booth. 
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The  people  in  the  bar  fell  into  four  very  distinct  categories, 
perhaps  too  distinct.  First,  there  were  the  old  people.  They  sat 
along  the  far  wall,  lingering  incredibly  long  over  their  warm, 
stale  beers,  never  talking  to  one  another,  simply  lingering  because 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  no  place  to  go.  The  second 
very  distinct  group  was  made  up  of  the  working  men.  They 
stood  along  the  front  of  the  bar  itself,  smoking  terrible  black  cig- 
ars, talking  inanimately  with  each  other,  wondering  to  them- 
selves when  their  time  would  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
men.  And  they  had  no  place  to  go,  or  did  not  want  to  go  any- 
where. The  third  was  the  youths.  They  made  most  of  the  noise, 
standing  behind  the  men,  smoking  hand  made  cigarettes.  They 
laughed  and  jostled  one  another,  poking  each  other  in  their  vital 
places.  They  were  strong,  athletic-looking  youths.  Football 
players  and  basketball  players  alive  with  a fire  that  had  no 
place  to  burn.  Few  of  them  realized  that  they  were  on  that  in- 
evitable cycle  that  would  revolve  around  in  time,  and  damn 
them  to  the  fate  of  the  old  men  against  the  walls.  And  they  had 
no  place  to  go.  The  fourth  very  distinct  group  was  the  prosti- 
tutes, either  haggardly  old  or  infantly  young.  There  was  no  mid- 
dle class  for  the  pros.  The  babies  came  for  their  baptism  of  fire. 
The  old  women  came  in  an  attempt  to  keep  from  being  for- 
gotten, having  completed  their  courses  as  career  girls  and  mis- 
tresses where  the  middle  class  now  was.  Their  cycle  was  just  as 
inevitable  and  more  vicious,  more  demanding.  Though  the  span 
of  years  was  incredible,  they  all  looked  alike:  frizzled  hair,  fiery 
red  lipstick,  tight  sweaters,  cheap  high  heels,  empty  eyes.  The 
old  men  watched  them;  the  workingmen  watched  them;  and 
the  young  men  tried  to  impress  them  with  their  jostling  and 
poking.  The  prostitutes  were  liberally  scattered  about,  beside 
the  men  at  the  bar,  sharing  their  drinks,  sitting  with  the  old 
men,  flirting  around  the  doors.  And  they  had  no  place  to  go, 
because  this  was  where  they  belonged. 

He  saw  an  empty  booth,  weaved  his  way  in  between  the 
stratas  of  people  and  sat  down.  A great  wave  of  pressure  lifted 
off  his  legs.  His  backbone  steadied  with  the  support  of  the 
bar  room  seat.  If  he  wanted  a beer,  he  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  yell  out.  He  wasn't  sure  he  had  the  strength.  He  started  to 
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order  several  times,  but  his  throat  collapsed  on  him  at  each 
attempt.  Thoughtlessly,  he  began  to  notice  the  people  in  the 
room.  His  drifting,  agitated  eyes  caught  upon  a familiar  face, 
a young  man's  face.  He  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room 
holding  a bottle  of  ale  limply  at  his  side.  He  looked  about  him 
with  a swaggering,  self-confident  look,  his  foot  tapping  out 
the  beat  of  some  quick,  imaginative  blues  song  that  rattled 
soundlessly  within  his  quick,  imaginative  blueish  brain.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  unofficially  official  uniform  of  his  group: 
blue  jeans,  tie,  shirt,  cheap  jacket,  and  boots.  Suddenly  their  eyes 
met.  The  man  with  the  ale  smiled,  not  a friendly  smile,  not 
even  a painted-on-smile,  but  a meaningless,  wryly,  empty  smile 
that  did  nothing  but  show  his  enormous  white  teeth.  He  stag- 
gered more  than  walked  to  the  booth,  slowly  scuffing  his  feet 
on  the  stained  wooden  floor. 

“How's  tricks,  John  baby?''  he  said  as  he  slid  himself 
into  the  booth. 

“Not  bad,  Jerry.  She’s  home  in  bed  waiting  for  me," 
said  John,  twisting  the  stiffness  out  of  his  neck. 

“Better  hurry  home,  baby;  she  might  get  cold." 

“Gotta  buy  some  courage  first,  man." 

“Well,  where  is  it?  Hey!  Hey!,  barkeep,  two  regulars," 
Jerry  yelled,  holding  out  his  long,  loose  arm. 

“I  haven't  seen  you  around  for  a while,  baby;  what  hole 
have  you  been  keeping  yourself  in?" 

“Oh,  I’ve  just  been  around." 

“Around?" 

“Around.  Just  around." 

The  two  grew  silent,  waiting  for  the  beers.  A wall  began 
to  form  between  them,  thick  and  icy  cold. 

“Something  wrong,  baby?"  Jerry  said,  shamelessly  putting 
on  his  empty  smile. 


“Ah-  no,  nothin’s  wrong." 

“What  happened  to  your  hand?" 

“I  , ah,  that’s  funny,  I can’t  seem  to  remember.  I 


must  have  bruised  it  at  work." 

“Is  that  right,  baby?"  Jerry’s  smile  turned  cynical.  He 
toyed  with  the  unmarked  pack  of  cigarettes  in  his  hand. 
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“Say,  baby,  you  want  a weed?  Benedetti  brewed  these  up 
this  morning.  They’re  wild,  child,  com'on  have  one.” 

John  looked  at  the  doped  cigarettes,  an  irrepressible  urge 
surging  into  his  hands.  He  checked  himself  with  obvious  mental 
agony  and  said, 

“Not  now,  dad.  Save’um,  they’re  probably  rare.’’ 

“Anything  you  say,  baby.’’ 

The  beers  came  in  yellowish  coca-cola  glasses,  the  heads 
nearly  reaching  below  the  half-way  mark.  Jerry  drank  slowly, 
continually  looking  at  John  who  avoided  his  eyes  by  watching 
the  great,  useless  fan  turning  ever  so  slowly  on  the  ceiling. 

“Are  you  sure  there’s  nothin’  wrong  with  you,  baby?" 
Jerry  asked  unsincerely. 

John  looked  down  into  the  white  foam  of  his  beer.  He 
began  to  shake  again. 

“Well,  baby,  if  you’re  all  set.  I’ve  got  a broad  to  scoff." 
Jerry  got  up  to  leave.  John  grabbed  onto  his  jacket. 

“What’s  the  scoop,  baby?’’  Jerry  asked  standing  above 
his  trembling  companion.  John  pulled  him  down  almost  to  the 
table  level;  his  breath  was  hot  and  quick. 

“I  think  I killed  a kid  tonight,’’  he  said  almost  breaking 
into  tears. 

“You  did  what,  baby?" 

“Christ  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  The  little  white  punk  was 
lookin'  for  it.  I 

“A  white  boy!" 

“Will  you  listen  to  me?  It  wasn’t  my  fault!" 

Jerry  sat  down  again. 

“What  was  it  all  about?" 

“For  Christ’s  sake,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  now. 
If  the  kid’s  dead,  I might  be  better  off." 

“What  are  you  saying!" 

“Listen!  Someone  saw  me,  some  punk.  If  that  kid's  dead, 
that  punk  will  have  gone  to  the  police;  if  he  isn't,  the  guy  who 
saw  me  may  get  some  of  his  buddies  together  and  come  looking 
for  me.  He  may  have  followed  me  here.  I don’t  know." 

“Why  don’t  you  get  out  of  here,  go  home,  do  something!" 
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“I  couldn’t  go  home.  They’d  burn  the  house.  Someone 
might  get  hurt.” 

“Well  get  out  of  here,  baby!” 

‘‘They  may  be  out  there  now.” 

‘‘Well  what  in  hell  you  gonna  do?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know;  I just  don’t  know.  But,  stick  around,  I 
may  need  you.” 

‘‘Sure,  baby,  sure.”  Jerry  got  up  and  put  out  his  cigarette. 
‘‘I'll  be  at  the  bar.” 

He  walked  away  slowly,  until  he  had  practically  become 
dissolved  in  the  crowd.  John  felt  distinctly  relieved  to  have  let 
the  pressure  go  a little,  burn  someone  else’s  nerves.  He  had  hard- 
ly touched  his  beer.  Reluctantly,  he  began  to  drink  it  again.  He 
hoped  with  all  his  might  that  he  had  not  been  followed;  he 
even  hoped  that  the  boy  was  dead.  Softly,  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  table,  using  his  bloody  hands  for  a pillow.  He  was  exhaust- 
ed. He  almost  fell  asleep,  but  a soft  hand  touched  the  back  of 
his  neck.  He  looked  up.  A young  woman  was  sitting  across  the 
booth  looking  at  him  with  painted  eyes. 

‘‘Watsa  matta,  honey,”  she  said,  sugar  dripping  from  each 
drawled  word. 

John  looked  at  her.  There  were  times  when  he  really  could 
have  used  her,  really  needed  her,  but  not  now,  not  tonight. 

‘‘Sorry,”  he  barely  more  than  whispered,  ‘‘I'm  flat  to- 
night.” 

‘‘O.K.  Sweetie,  O.K.”  She  held  a cigarette  between  her 
thin  fingers  and  waited  for  him  to  light  it.  ‘‘Do  you  mind  if 
I sit  here  for  a while?” 

“What  for?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know,  I kinda  like  you,  sugar.” 

‘‘Why  don’t  you  go  away,”  he  said,  laying  his  head  on 
his  hands  again.  “I  don't  feel  so  hot.” 

She  placed  her  finger  tips  beneath  his  chin  and  raised  his 
handsome  glistening  face.  ‘‘But  I can  make  you  feel  better,  hon- 
ey.” She  threw  her  sex  at  him  with  her  every  gesture,  each  word, 
with  her  unholy  eyes.  Her  sumptuous  movements  kindled  some- 
thing deep  inside  him.  His  lips  trembled. 
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“Baby/’  he  said,  “you  really  wanta  help  me?” 

She  felt  her  hook  sinking  in.  She  played  in  the  slack. 
“Sure  honey.” 

“O.K.,  listen,  go  over  to  the  door  and  look  down  the 
street,  both  ways  now.  Look  real  good  and  come  back  and  tell 
me  if  there  are  any  white  punks  hangin’  around  out  there.  Make 
sure  you  look  around  good.  Will  ya  do  that  for  me,  baby?” 

A terribly  trite  smile  escaped  to  her  lips  from  her  mind 
that  rocked  with  joy  at  the  catch. 

“Be  right  back,”  she  said. 

She  stepped  from  the  booth  into  the  confused  knot  of 
people,  and  John  realized  that  she  was  quite  beautiful,  not  like 
the  others.  There  was  a beauty  about  her  in  simply  being  a 
tempting  woman,  a beauty  that  tried  desperately  to  expel  the 
guilt  of  her  profession.  His  beer  tasted  almost  hot  now;  he  put 
it  aside.  He  was  racked  with  the  apprehensive  fear  that  had  kept 
him  from  looking  at  himself,  the  fear  that  had  not  let  him  go  to 
his  apartment  building,  the  same  fear  that  had  forced  him  off 
the  street.  She  returned  after  a moment,  her  eyes  lilting  just  a 
bit. 

“There  ain't  nobody  out  there  but  us  ghosts,”  she  said 
smiling.  “Say,  if  you're  broke,  I’ve  got  some  money.  Let's  have 
a drink  and  then  go  to  my  place.  You  look  tired,  honey.” 

He  barely  heard  her  offer,  “There  ain’t  nobody  out  there” 
was  ringing  in  his  mind. 

“Oh,  baby!”  he  laughed  in  disbelief.  “Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes,  sugar,”  she  purred. 

“Oh,  sweet  baby,”  he  sighed  in  relief.  His  arms  fell  to  his 
sides,  and  the  muscles  loosened  like  tendons  after  a cramp.  The 
tension  rolled  off  his  brain  like  a sun  coming  out  after  an 
eclipse.  He  felt  light.  He  leaned  back  against  the  booth  and  clos- 
ed his  eyes.  Softly,  he  began  to  sing  a little  Bible  song  to  him- 
self. 

“Oh,  Sweet  Jesus 

Da,  da  dum  da 

Standin'  in  the  Jordan 

Oh,  Sweet  Jesus 

Come  to  see  John.” 
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“Hey,  sugar,  how  'bout  that  drink?”  the  woman  said 
putting  her  hand  behind  his  neck  again. 

“Fine,  tricks;  just  fine;  anything  you  want  . . . Oh,  Sweet 
Jesus.” 

She  ordered  two  ryes.  “Say,  you  don’t  even  know  my 
name,”  she  smiiled;  “it's  Lillian.  What’s  yours?” 

“John  . . . Oh,  Sweet  Jesus,  come  to  see  John,  da  da  dum.” 

“Easy  fella,  how  much  you  had  to  drink  anyway?” 

“Nothin',  sweets,  I ain't  had  nothin’.”  He  felt  within  him- 
self a great,  a momentous  revelation,  a warm  acknowledgement 
of  the  black  man’s  God.  “Let's  shove  those  drinks,  baby,  and 
let's  skip  to  your  pad.” 

“O.K.  honey.”  She  was  taken  back  by  this  sudden  enthu- 
siasm. She  glanced  down  at  her  watch  and  then  out  the  window, 
“Fine,  let’s  go,”  she  said  quickly. 

They  got  up  to  leave,  stepping  between  the  people,  hold- 
ing each  others  sweaty  hands  with  all  their  might.  They  passed 
Jerry  at  the  bar.  “Say,  Jer,”  John  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
“I  want  you  to  meet  tricks.”  Jerry  turned  and  a spark  ignited 
from  his  ego-centric  personality.  “Say  hey,  baby,”  he  laughed, 
“Is  everything  O.K.?” 

“Slick  as  tricks,  man,”  he  talked  quickly,  “all  we  had  to 
do  was  look  out  the  door.  Big  problem,  right  honey?” 

She  looked  at  her  watch  again,  “Ya,  I guess  so.” 

“Well,  Jerry,  Kid.  I’ll  see  you  around.  Don't  do  anything 
I wouldn't  do.”  Oh  God,  he  was  flying  high.  The  people  seem- 
ed to  be  friendlier,  more  animate. 

They  got  to  the  door,  and  he  stopped  to  light  a cigarette. 
Then  he  saw  it.  A car  pulled  up  to  a screeching  halt  outside  of 
the  bar.  It  was  dark  and  moonless  outside.  Another  car  came 
after  a few  seconds.  When  the  second  car  stopped,  people  began 
to  get  out  of  both  cars,  black,  shapeless  people  in  the  terribly 
black  night.  He  watched  the  shadows  line  themselves  up  across 
the  street.  He  froze.  The  blood  in  his  veins  stopped.  His  glass 
temple  of  freedom  shattered,  and  the  pieces  fell  inside  of  him, 
slashing  at  his  stomach. 
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‘‘What's  up,  sweetie?"  asked  Lillian. 

‘‘This  ship's  docked  for  the  night,  tricks,"  John  said, 
looking  over  the  top  of  her  head  into  the  shadowy  night. 

‘‘What's  the  matter?" 

‘‘Those  guys  out  there  are  looking  for  my  number,"  he 
said  dreadfully  watching  the  shadows. 

‘‘Don’t  be  silly,"  she  said  tugging  at  his  arm. 

‘‘No,  baby.  I tell  you  they're  after  me."  John’s  tone  was 
growing  desperate. 

‘‘You  just  don’t  want  me,"  she  snapped  suddenly,  "you’d 
rather  have  some  white  woman." 

"For  Christ’s  sake,  Lillian,  listen  to  me;  if  I go  out  there, 
those  punks  will  kill  me." 

Before  he  could  even  finish  speaking,  Lillian’s  sharp  nails 
clawed  across  his  face.  "You  bet  they’re  gonna  kill  you,  sweet- 
ie!" 

"What  the  " John  reeled  back  from  the  blow. 

"That  was  my  man  you  beat  up  tonight,  you  black  pig." 
Lillian’s  voice  was  electric,  vicious. 

"Your  man?" 

"That’s  right!  What's  the  matter,  don’t  you  think  I’m 
good  enough  for  a white  boy?" 

"You  little  .’’ 

"We're  not  all  worthless  trash  like  you,  sugar,  and  my 
man’s  friends  will  kill  you."  She  struck  out  at  him  again,  but 
he  stopped  her  attack  and  cupped  the  back  of  his  hand  across  her 
face. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  he  growled. 

She  dabbed  her  lip  with  the  palm  of  her  hand.  "We  will 
kill  you,"  she  snarled  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

John  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  fear  rooting  him  to 
the  spot.  They  would  kill  him.  He  shivered  to  think  how  close 
she  had  come  to  sucking  him  into  the  trap,  the  trap  so  neatly 
set  and  temptingly  baited  and  nearly  perfectly  timed.  Ten  sec- 
onds ...  if  he  had  left  the  bar  ten  seconds  earlier,  he  might  be 
laying  out  in  the  street  now. 
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The  little  white  man  began  to  stick  pins  into  his  nervous 
system  again,  and  he  began  to  shake. 

He  stumbled,  more  than  walked,  to  the  bar  and  put  his 
head  on  Jerry's  shoulder. 

“Where's  tricks,  baby?"  Jerry  asked. 

“They’re  out  there,  Jerry."  John’s  throat  was  dry,  a bit- 
ter taste  crept  up  into  his  mouth. 

Jerry  stood  stiff.  “What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  ask- 
ed after  a long  moment. 

“I  don't  know.  Help  me  think  of  something." 

Jerry  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  “Jesus,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  right  now  is  phone  the  cops.  If  that  kid's  dead, 
they’re  gonna  come  lookin’  for  you  anyway."  He  slipped  a dime 
into  John's  hand. 

“Maybe  you're  right;  yeh,  maybe."  John  took  the  dime 
and  went  into  the  phone  booth  at  the  back  of  the  bar.  It  was 
twelve-fifteen. 

He  placed  the  dime  into  the  machine  and  waited  for  the 
metallic  ringing.  Slowly,  he  dialed  the  number  on  the  face  of 
the  phone. 

“Hello,  hello?  police?  Say  my  name  is  Woron,  John  Wor- 
on,  and  I’d  like  a little  protection  tonight  no,  no, 

well  there  are  some  men  outside  of  this  place  that  I'm  at  and 
no,  you  don't  understand,  they’re  going  to  kill  me 
if  I go  outside  I’m  at  the  Black  Pawn  on  9th  Street 

yes,  it’s  a bar  yes,  it’s  in  the  Negro  section 

but  I’m  sober,  believe  me  listen,  send  a 

cruiser  or  something  by,  anything  wait!  What  do 

you  mean  you  have  better  things  to  do?  Say  listen,  hello!  hello! 
please  don't  hang  up,  I don’t  have  any  more  money.  Give  me  a 
break;  send  a cruiser  by  tonight  now,  as  soon  as 

possible  good,  good,  thanks  a lot." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  booth  and  walked  back  to  the  bar. 

“Well?"  said  Jerry. 

“The  cops  are  sending  a squad  car  by  in  about  fifteen 
minutes." 
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“Great  man,  you’re  home  free,  huh?  Here,  baby,  let  me 
buy  you  a drink/' 

The  fifteen  minutes  passed  quickly.  John  stood  rigid  at 
the  bar,  casting  sinister  glances  at  the  clock. 

“Christ,  where  are  they?”  he  whispered.  The  scratches 
across  his  face  burned  in  the  foul  air.  Twelve-thirty  five  and 
the  police  had  not  come.  The  bar  room  was  beginning  to  empty. 
In  the  back  of  his  mind,  John  could  see  the  white  boys,  the 
tough,  hatefilled  white  boys,  scrutinizing  the  men  that  left  the 
bar.  He  imagined  Lillian  standing  out  there  somewhere  trimming 
her  nails,  dabbing  her  lip.  Twelve-forty  five.  There  were  less 
than  ten  people  in  the  bar,  and  the  police  still  had  not  come.  He 
began  to  get  cold  again.  Finally,  he  reached  a decision.  The 
blood  was  pounding  in  his  veins  with  incredible  effort  and  pro- 
nunciation. He  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  floor  and  cleared 
his  throat.  The  people  looked  upon  him  as  a stranger. 

“Say,  listen  everybody,’’  he  said  hoarsely.  “Everybody, 
listen!  I know  this  bar  closes  at  one  o’clock,  so  you’re  gonna 
hafta  leave  soon.  Listen!  There  are  some  guys  out  there,  some 
white  guys  — they’re  out  there  and  they’re  after  me,  but  hey, 
listen  up!  If  we  all  go  out  together,  they  won't  come  near  us." 

The  men  turned  back  to  their  beers. 

“Hey,  listen,  I don’t  want  you  people  to  fight  for  me; 
just  walk  out  with  me."  His  tearing  voice  was  despairing. 

Jerry  pulled  John  back  to  the  bar. 

“These  people  ain't  gonna  help  you,  baby;  they  don't 
want  to  get  involved." 

“You'll  stay  with  me,  won’t  you,  Jerry?  Maybe  they 
won’t  come  after  two  of  us."  John  clutched  Jerry’s  jacket. 

“Sure,  baby,  I’ll  stay  with  you,  but  don’t  think  that  they 
won’t  come  after  both  of  us." 

“What  are  we  gonna  do  then?"  John  was  on  the  edge  of 

tears. 

“Yeh,  baby,  what  are  we  gonna  do?"  Jerry  mimicked  him 
with  a trace  of  sarcasm.  Say,  wait  a minute,  John  kid;  you  can 
still  get  out." 
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“For  Christ's  sake,  how?" 

"The  window  in  the  men's  room,  baby;  it's  perfect; 
they'll  never  expect  you  to  skip  out  that  way." 

"Say,  are  you  sure?"  John  peaked  to  skeptical  excitement. 

"Sure  I’m  sure,"  Jerry  answered  in  the  same  high  tone. 
"When  the  old  owners  had  this  place,  I blew  the  tab  one  night 
that  way.  Here's  what  you  do;  get  out  the  window  and  go  down 
the  alley  toward  town;  then  skip  out  in  back  of  the  bowling 
alleys  and  you're  away  free,  baby;  it's  beautiful.  You've  got  it 
made." 

A very  slight  and  trivial  smile  came  to  John’s  distorted  lips. 

"I  think  you’re  right  — are  you  sure?" 

"My  word,  baby,  you’re  free." 

"Jesus,  Jerry,  I”ll  never  forget  you  for  this.  You’re  a pal, 
Jerry.  I mean  it;  I’ll  never  forget  you."  John  nearly  broke  as 
he  shook  Jerry’s  hand,  holding  it  tight  in  both  of  his.  He  cross- 
ed the  room  quickly  leaving  eddies  of  smoke  behind. 

The  men’s  room  was  small  and  dirty.  He  looked  around 
for  the  window.  There  it  was,  just  above  the  sink.  It  was  small; 
he  wondered  if  he  could  fit  through  it.  "Home  free,  baby!"  He 
climbed  up  on  the  sink  and  began  to  undo  the  latch,  but  it  was 
stuck.  A bolt  of  fear  shot  into  his  heart.  He  pounded  it  with  his 
fist  until  he  thought  he  had  broken  his  hand.  He  began  to  swear 
and  scream.  He  tore  at  the  latch  like  a mad-man.  Finally,  he 
ripped  it  off  completely.  He  felt  an  utter  jubilation,  the  uncom- 
parable thrill  of  success.  He  swung  the  window  open  . . . and 
there  was  a brick  wall  ...  a solid,  red  brick  wall.  His  heart  sank 
into  his  shoes.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  faint. 

Completely  disillusioned,  he  stumbled  back  into  the  bar 
room.  Jerry  was  gone! 

"I'll  never  forget  you  for  this,"  he  whispered  numbly. 

He  looked  out  the  window  at  the  eight  or  more  balls  of 
red  in  the  blackness.  Every  once  in  a while,  one  would  arch  down 
again. 
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The  little  man  inside  of  him  took  his  largest  pin  and  jam- 
med it  into  him. 

“Jesus  Christ!”  he  screamed  “Look  at  me!  I’m  one  of  you! 
I’m  a nigger,  too!  Help  me!  Those  guys  out  there  are  gonna 
kill  me!  Listen!  Listen  to  me!”  He  raced  around  the  room  to 
each  person  tearing  at  their  shirts  in  fear  and  anger.  “Help  me!” 
he  screamed,  “I  don’t  want  to  die!”  No  one  moved  for  an  in- 
finitely long,  pregnant  moment.  Finally,  the  bartender  spoke. 

“You’d  better  get  the  hell  outa  here,  kid,”  he  snarled.  “If 
you  don’t,  they’re  gonna  come  in  here  lookin’  for  you,  and 
they'll  tear  this  place  apart.  So  get  out  now!  I’m  going  to  close 
up  in  a little  while.” 

“Wait,  wait!  Could  you  let  me  stay  here  for  the  night;  I 
won’t  touch  nothin.” 

“Locks  won’t  stop  them,  kid  — com’on,  get  out.” 

A man  in  the  corner  said,  “Get  out!”  Two  women  said, 
“Get  out!”  The  bartender  said,  “Get  out,  kid.” 

“Oh,  my  Jesus.”  He  did  not  swear,  it  was  softer,  more 
like  a prayer.  “Jesus,  Jesus.”  He  was  completely  shattered, 
broken.  He  sank  to  the  floor  and  laid  his  head  against  the  foot 
bar.  It  was  icy  cold  and  foreign.  He  was  too  drained,  too  numb 
to  cry,  to  say  a word.  His  lips  parted  but  he  said  nothing. 
Someone  broke  a liquor  bottle  and  handed  him  the  jagged  neck. 
He  stood  up  and  stared  at  it  numbly.  Slowly,  he  walked  to  the 
door,  and  then  out  onto  the  side  walk.  The  night  had  turned 
cool,  and  it  was  raining,  a sad,  city  drizzle.  The  door  softly 
closed  behind  him  and  locked.  It  was  fantastically  black.  He 
waited.  But  there  was  no  one  there,  nothing.  He  took  a step  into 
the  void,  and  swept  his  arms  around  in  a great  circle.  His  mind 
was  clouded  with  fear.  But  there  was  nobody  there;  there  was 
nobody  — suddenly  there  was  the  vicious  sound  of  oiled 
metal  “click!”  Then  again  and  again.  The  bottle  slipped  from 
his  fingers  and  broke  with  the  screaming  of  a thousand  tiny, 
terrified  voices.  He  fell  to  his  knees,  and  began  to  cry  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul. 
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FROM  SOUTHY  TO  THE  STATE  HOUSE 


Irish  weaving  between  cars, 

Weaving  between  Poloks, 

Weaving  between  Irish. 

Dirty  brown-gray  tenements 
Housing  hod  carriers, 

Bookies,  teachers,  junkies, 

Old  women,  lushes  . . . 

People. 

Dirty  black  trains 
Above  the  road 
Screaming,  but  remaining 
Trapped.  Never  to  leave 
Their  perch  of  solitude 
And  confinement. 

In  front  of  nameless 
Bars,  faceless  men  — and 
Bottles.  Bottles  of  cheap 
Whisky,  S.S.  Pierce  Port, 
Thunderbird  Wine  and 
Aqua-Velva  strained  through  bread. 

Theaters  where  men 
Go  to  see  women,  bars 
Where  women  go  to 
See  men.  Pizza 
On  dirty  plates, 

Lipstick  on  Coke  glasses,  and 
Bums  looking  for  dimes. 
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The  time  all  around  the 
World,  screaming  children,  tired 
Mothers,  windows  full  of 
Toys,  golf  clubs,  evening 
Dresses,  underwear,  hats, 

Shoes,  and  seventy-three  neckties 
Draped  over  an  old  wagon  wheel. 

A narrow  street,  jewelry, 

Furs,  pecans  and  cashews, 

Flowers,  greeting  cards, 

And  candy. 


Green  grass  with  gray  squirrels 
Pigeons  eating  dirty 
Pop  corn,  elm  trees,  tulips,  old 
Men  sleeping  on  benches, 

Old  women  with  canes,  looking 
For  their  grandchildren. 


Red  bricks,  white  columns, 

Green  statues,  a golden  dome, 
War  flags,  paintings,  the 
Massachusetts  charter. 

Legislators  who  bilk  the  public, 
Legislators  who  are  underpaid. 
Ugly  green  offices  with 
Pretty  pink  secretaries. 

Fat,  smiling  men  with 
Calloused  hands.  Tourists. 
Tourists  in  Bermuda  shorts. 
Tourists  with  cameras  and  silly 
Questions.  These  people  will  never 
Know  Boston. 


E.  MARK  HUSSEY 
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INVINCIBLE 

Come  thou,  O fate,  just  as  thou  may 
As  on  some  gentle  breeze,  be  borne — 

But  thou  shalt  see  me  tremble  not, 

For  not  have  I the  will  to  mourn. 

Bear  thou  me  to  thy  any  course; 

Thou  art  the  predetermined  way, 

And  thus  my  soul  shall  stern  remain 
When  thou,  sad  fate,  shall  bear  me  stay. 

Come  thou,  O sternly  wrought  grim  fate; 
My  lithe  form  endorse  — I will  not  flee 
For  by  my  will  I shall  withstand 
Thee  though  my  soul  be  broken. 

If  from  within,  my  soul  is  crushed 
And  just  my  will  is  left  to  be, 

My  fleshly  form  by  it  controlled 
Shall  sink  then  for  eternity. 


DAVID  CLARK 
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SEMANTIC  ANTICS 


Today  I talked  to  a Russian 
Miner  vacationing  in  Carolina. 

On  caviar  he  didn’t  dine 
Or  use  fine  china. 

“Comrade,  America  is  beautiful, 

But  Russia  it  is  finer." 

“Friend,  America  is  coke 
Bottles  for  all  people, 

Dipping  from  the  hollow  end 
Of  hope  and  ice  cream  sodas, 

Where  solemn  life  swirls 
In  ever  maddening  delight; 

Beautiful  little  blond  girls 
Going  to  church  in  white, 

While  the  fleet,  with  banner 
Sunburned  and  wet,  sails  out 
The  fish  to  find  and  fight." 
“Capitalist,  America  is  China 
Scrubbed  clean  with  Ipana." 
“Communist,  bloody  bolshevik,  you 
Have  betrayed  Anna  Karenina." 

His  frowning  face  laughed. 
Suddenly  he  was  Prufrock, 

Riding  a snow  white  horse, 

Walt  Whitman  smoking  a Havana, 
A one  eyed  man  digging 
A ditch  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 


THOMAS  SEXTON 
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EASTER  ’65 


A compound  metamorphosis  . . . 

Has  somehow  taken  place: 

Now  Jesus  is  a rabbit, 

A big,  white,  gangling  lily, 

A pastel-colored  chicken  egg, 

And  blossoms  on  a hat. 

RAYMOND  E.  ST.  AMAND 


THE  DESERT 

Everything  lay  bare,  open  to  the  day’s  heat. 

Fire-lit  dunes  spread  across  the  sand. 

Burning  red  they  glowed  as  bright  as  the  sun, 

Blamelessly  pouring  rays  on  the  scarlet  land. 

Flames  of  parched  heat  licked  the  nill  moisture, 

Seared  a ground  which  could  no  more  be  cracked. 

J.A.H. 
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SANDS  II 


Seek,  sort,  sift  the  swirling 
Sands  of  August. 

They  are  restless, 
ever-encompassing, 
ceaselessly  circling, 
shifting-shaping, 
creating  . . . crushing! 

They  are  restless  in  the  noon-night 
of  Unyielding  Universe. 

Man  has  sought  the  sands, 

for  he  would  overtake  the 
drifts. 

Foolish  man! 

He  would  as  likely  harness 
The  Hell  Kite  and  ride  her 
To  Heaven. 

Seek  not  the  source  of  August’s 
dunes; 

There  is  but  a bitter  blanket  of 
Black; 

Stifling,  Roaring  Emptiness. 
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Yet  he  seeks  the  sands 

to  make  them  work  his  will. 

And  the  sands  are  as  unreachable 
as  the  past, 

Which  is  naught  but  ether. 

Audacious  humanity, 

Do  you  think  that  such 
Writhing,  awful  creation 
is  within  thy  puny  grasp? 

Your  power  lies  far  below  it  — 
Heed  your  limits  in  this 
Universe, 

Before  your  lust  for  creation 
Tolls  Earth's  knell. 

Reach  not, 

Grasp  not, 

Assay  not  the  Sands  of  August, 
for  they  know,  they  feel  — 
They  live. 

And  as  they  have  created  and 
continued, 

They  may  destroy. 


DEAN  QUARRELL 
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UNECHT  HEILSGESCHICTE 


I,  loveless  son  of  Ham,  I Philistine, 

My  petty  brain  thinks  not.  I have  not  seen. 

I need  communion,  but  my  blackened  fears 
Have  held  my  mind  in  shameful  chains  for  years. 
5 My  sacred;  history  I take  to  prove 

That  I should  hate  and  never  think  to  love 
The  person  who  has  killed  the  Man  “I  Am," 
And  stained  himself  with  blood  of  Sacred  Lamb. 

I teach  that  he  must  roam  the  earth  and  not 
10  Find  the  joy  of  home  that  he  has  sought 

Since  long  before  the  red-haired  Persian  boy, 
Since  long  before  the  blind  account  of  Troy. 

My  family,  I say  it  holds  all  men, 

But  I have  not  allowed  the  son  of  Sem 
15  To  take  the  title  of  my  earthly  brother, 

While  I accept  the  heathen  and  the  other 
Whose  history  is  not  a part  of  mine, 

Whose  gods  have  been  destroyed  by  only  time. 
I've  tried  in  vain  to  take  the  life  I hate, 

20  And  outlawed  his  existence  in  my  state. 

But  other  men  have  seen  my  heinous  plan 
And  tried  to  take  my  life,  but  I’m  a man 
Who  never  will  be  killed  by  mortal  hand, 

No  earthly  man  could  end  my  gospel  stand. 

25  But  now  I feel  my  aging  limbs  grow  weak, 

And  in  my  slow  decline  of  life  I seek 
To  show  repentance  for  the  crimes  I’ve  done, 
And  walk  in  honesty  with  others  in  the  sun. 

I see  that  to  my  enemy  I owe 
30  The  after-life  which  had  been  lost.  I know 
That  had  he  not  accepted  all  the  blame, 

My  soul  could  ne’er  be  rescued  from  the  flame. 


E.M.H. 
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UNECHT  HEILSGESCHICTE 


(Authors  note) 

The  German  word  “unecht”  is  best 
translated  as  “false.”  The  word  “heils- 
geschicte,”  however,  is  a different  story. 
Literally,  it  is  translated  as  “holy 
history,”  but  in  Judeo-Christian  trad- 
ition (as  it  is  used  here)  it  has  a far 
deeper  meaning.  It  includes  the  Bible, 
the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  etc.,  as 
well  as  customs  and  the  various  Christian 
traditions  and  laws. 


E.M.H. 


1.  “Son  of  Ham”  — To  the  ancient  Hebrew,  all  people  were 
descendants  of  Noah's  sons.  The  descendants  of  Shem  became 
the  Semites,  the  descendants  of  Japeth  became  the  gentiles  friend- 
ly to  the  Jews,  and  the  descendants  of  Ham  became  the  gentiles 
hostile  to  the  Jew.  Hence,  “Son  of  Ham”  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews. 

5.  “Sacred  History”  — The  gospels  etc.  especially  Matthew 
27:25  “Let  His  fChrist's)  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children.” 

7.  “The  Man,  I Am.”  In  answer  to  Pontius  Pilate's  question, 
“Who  Art  Thou?”  Christ  answered,  “I  am,  I Am.” 

11.  “Red-haired  Persian  boy”  — Alexander  the  Great 

12.  “Blind  Account  of  Troy”  — Homer's  Illiad 

20.  “Outlawed  his  existence  in  my  State”  — Nazi  Germany. 
24.  “Gospel  Stand”  — Anti-Semitism  based  on  the  Gospels. 

E.M.H. 
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MEGOPOLIS 


Sitting  here  above  the  grass, 

Hope  soaring,  watching  families 
Ride  the  swanboats,  a sensuous 
Journey  into  fantasy.  Smiling 
Men,  beaming  women,  exchange  looks 
Long  suppressed  by  meaningless  toil. 
Gawking  children  stare  in  disbelief, 
Sensing  powers  beyond  their  searching. 

Swans  return,  couples  cease  frivolity, 
Painfully  regaining  a clammy  grasp — 
Reality.  The  lurching  shadow, 

Megopolis,  blankets  the  park 
Making  the  soft  day  harsh. 

The  animal  bellow  of  the  city  abides. 
They  turn  towards  the  snarling  noise. 
Wandering  back  to  their  glass  enclosed 
Loneliness,  the  thin  thread  of  feeling 
Snaps.  Two  shadows,  swallowed  like 
A snowflake,  in  the  cities  seething 
Guts,  while  in  alleys,  among  the  garbage 
Cans,  children  romp  — accepting  joy. 


THOMAS  SEXTON 
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AUGUST  1944 


There  was  a rather  large  field  that  separated  my  house 
from  that  of  the  octogenarian,  Miss  Tanner.  It  was  in  the  tall, 
goldenrod-speckled  grass  of  this  field  that  we  six  and  seven-year- 
olds  planned,  observed,  and  launched  our  patriotic  assaults  on 
her  decaying  home. 

It  was  a unanimously  accepted  tenet  among  us  three  young- 
sters of  the  neighborhood,  that  Miss  Tanner  (who  possessed  a 
pair  of  fiercely  piercing,  blue  eyes)  was  a political,  war-time 
conspirator  who  held  the  secret  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Third  Reich.  She,  as  a subversive  agent,  was  sending  vital 
information  concerning  the  town  of  Salisbury  — population 
1,234  — back  to  her  superiors  by  way  of  a radio  transmitter 
which  we  were  certain  was  housed  in  a closed  room  of  her  home. 

For  days  we  would  carry  on  concerted,  intensified  cam- 
paigns of  reconnaissance  which  consisted  mostly  of  lying  pros- 
trate in  the  ant-infested  grass,  maintaining  a monk-like  silence, 
and  observing  the  house  and  its  infrequent  activities. 

Miss  Tanner  had  never  gone  the  matrimonial  path,  but 
rather  remained  at  the  family  homestead  after  her  father  and 
mother  had  died.  At  least  this  is  what  we  had  overheard  our 
parents  say,  but  we  felt  rather  dismayed  at  their  lack  of  enlight- 
enment: it  was  common  knowledge  that  Colonel  Tanner  had 
disposed  of  both  Father  and  Mother  in  order  that  she  might 
continue  with  her  activities  more  successfully. 

We  felt  it  quite  improper  — being  intelligence  agents  and 
all  — to  call  one  another  by  our  given  names:  Eddie  somehow 
became  Bill;  Beverly  (or  Bebe  as  we  called  her)  was  re-christen- 
ed Jean,  her  mother's  name,  and  I was  mysteriously  transformed 
into  Juan. 

To  one  side  of  the  old,  unpainted  house  (the  side  facing  our 
observation  point)  were  dozens  of  blackberry  bushes  which 
would  literally  sag  from  the  overload  when  the  berries  reached 
maturity.  Not  only  were  these  blackberries  Miss  Tanner’s  pride 
and  joy,  but  (as  I look  back  now)  they  were  probably  one  of 
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her  few  contacts  with  fresh  fruit;  she  was  subsisting  solely  on  an 
old-age  pension  check.  The  berries,  then,  must  certainly  have 
been  a delicacy. 

About  every  hour  or  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  our  trio 
to  crawl  snake-fashion  up  to  these  bushes,  pluck  and  carry 
as  many  blackberries  as  possible  back  to  the  waiting  pair,  only, 
of  course,  after  having  satisfied  himself.  Usually  the  fruit  was 
more  in  a liquid  than  a solid  state  after  the  return  belly-crawl. 
Actually,  our  clothes  suffered  the  worst  for  it:  blackerries  leave 
the  most  peculiar  and  indelible  purple-red  stains. 

We  were  not,  by  any  means,  wanting  for  arms  in  our  bat- 
tle for  freedom.  Had  we  ever  been  captured  by  the  enemy  of  one, 
the  table  knife  which  Bebe  carried  — one  of  her  mother's  best 
— would  have  freed  us.  This,  coupled  with  the  hand-sized 
stones  and  a section  of  tire  chain  would  have  deterred  the  stout- 
est and  boldest  attack.  I can  recall  the  large,  red  chafe  marks  on 
my  thighs  from  having  carried  those  stones  in  my  pockets  for 
a day. 

Of  the  three,  I was  the  sole  agent  to  have  ever  seen  the 
interior  of  Miss  Tanner’s  dilapitated  home.  It  was  my  father's 
custom  to  send  her  a bushel  of  apples  every  autumn,  and  I,  fol- 
lowed by  a red  cart  bearing  apples,  followed  by  a black,  white 
and  tan  dog,  would  trudge  through  the  field  towing  that  creak- 
ing and  jouncing  cart.  It  became  something  of  a yearly  ritual. 
With  pseudo-boldness  I would  knock  on  the  door  and  begin 
whistling  something  from  my  limited  repertoire  of  songs  (to 
bolster  my  waning  courage)  and  abruptly  the  door  would  open. 
There  she  would  stand  with  her  darting,  animal,  blue  eyes  stiff- 
ening my  spine.  Her  hair  was  startingly  white  and  disheveled. 
She  was,  in  my  six-year-old  opinion,  the  personification  of  fear. 

I was  under  inflexible  orders  to  aid  her  in  stowing  the 
apples.  She  and  I would  place  them  in  a biblically-old  wooden 
box  on  the  sides  of  which  the  virtues  of  some  long  unheard  of 
product  were  publicized.  That  box  seemed  immortal.  Once  it 
was  loaded,  I would  push  while  she  pulled  the  container  into  a 
dank  and  foul-smelling  pantry.  The  pantry  was  “as  dark  as 
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the  inside  of  Satan’s  coal  bag.”  That's  what  she  would  say.  Of 
course,  this  simile  was  far  from  encouraging,  and  it  is  perhaps 
because  of  it  that  I made  certain  that  I pushed  and  not  pulled  the 
box  into  the  that  pantry:  I was  the  first  one  out. 

Next  came  the  cup  of  homemade  root  beer,  which  she  al- 
ways served  in  the  same  chipped,  porcelain  cup.  Though  sweet, 
the  beverage  had  a horrible  taste  which  was  all  too  reminiscent 
of  medicine,  and  I might  add  that  the  idea  of  this  root  beer  being 
poisoned  painfully  recurred  in  my  mind  with  each  mouthful. 
In  fact,  on  my  way  home  I would  rub  my  tongue  and  lips  to 
irritation  and  cough  and  spit  frequently  to  remove  and  expel 
as  much  of  that  "poison”  as  possible.  Somehow  I managed  to 
escape  its  ill  effects  year  after  year. 

From  the  stowing  of  the  apples  to  the  closing  of  the  door 
behind  me,  pitifully  few  words  were  spoken  between  us.  My 
contributions  to  the  conversation  amounted  to  little  more  than 
"Yes’m’s,”  "No  ma’m,”  or  head  movements. 

In  addition  to  adding  to  my  prestige  and  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  my  two  comrades  who  had  never  been  in  Miss  Tanner’s 
house,  my  mandatory  visits  also  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
look  about  and  observe  the  curiously  interesting  sights  and 
sounds  within.  For  example,  there  were  several  peculiar,  stuffed 
birds:  a green  pop-eyed  owl,  an  orange  oreasted  oriole,  a robin, 
and  a blue-jay.  There  was  a rickety  wind-up  clock  that  ticked 
ominously,  a familiar,  single-handed,  white  porcelain  pot  with 
a geranium  growing  without,  and  a room!  A room  quite  un- 
like any  other  I had  ever  encountered,  for  Miss  Tanner  referred 
to  it  as  "The  Funeral  Room.”  What  horrible,  terrifying 
thoughts  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of  our  young  bones 
upon  mention  of  that  room!  To  the  individual  who  dared  to 
sneak  up  to  one  of  the  two  windows  of  this  room,  during  dark- 
ness, and  peer  in,  highest  honors  were  bestowed.  In  fact,  it 
became  the  official  test  of  bravery  required  of  each  and  every 
member  of  our  spying  organization.  I had  done  it,  Bill  had 
done  it,  and  Bebe  had  almost  done  it.  Approaching  the  window, 
she  testified,  she  heard  the  sound  of  crying,  and  in  a fit  of 
terror  ran  home.  We  were  never  quite  able  to  reassure  her  or 
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encourage  her  to  make  a second  attempt.  According  to  the  law, 
then,  she  was  no  longer  eligible  for  reconnaissance,  and  we  bar- 
red her.  But  there  was  intervention,  and  an  ultimatum  was 
made:  either  Bebe  went  with  us  or  Bill  stayed  in  the  house; 
so  said  their  mother.  But  this  was  not  the  last  word,  for  we  (Bill 
and  I)  demoted  her  to  corporal! 

There  was  actually  a fourth  member  to  our  clandestine  or- 
ganization — a dog  — “Penny.”  She  was  my  dog.  She  was  an 
especially  lethargic  and  indolent  Basset  Hound.  Despite  all  her 
nonchalance  and  indifference  to  the  war  effort,  she,  too,  was 
indoctrinated  (or  should  I say  conscripted)  into  our  Spy  Ring. 
Her  -function  was  that  of  message  carrier.  Many  were  the  times 
that  “Penny”  nearly  upset  a major  stratagem,  running  askew  — 
usually  after  a rabbit  — with  a message  of  utmost  importance. 
In  retrospect,  since  I realized  Penny's  tendency  toward  slothful- 
ness, she  probably  pursued  the  rabbits  out  of  sheer  instinct  rath- 
er than  desire.  Had  there  been  another  candidate,  “Penny”  would 
have  been  ousted  long  before,  but  out  of  desperation  we  had  to 
keep  her. 

When  the  ants  became  intolerable,  or  else  the  goldenrods 
sent  us  into  spasms  of  sneezing,  we  would  conclude  spy  opera- 
tions for  the  day.  No,  I shouldn't  say  conclude,  but  rather  we 
would  change  the  location  of  the  operation  from  that  field  which 
was  abundant  in  pleasant  discomforts  to  the  heights  of  a great 
tree  which  was  infiltrated  by,  and  interwoven  with,  the  hugest 
and  most  complex,  wild  grapevine  imaginable.  There,  away 
from  the  goldenrods  and  above  the  ants  (but  with  an  ever 
watchful  eye  on  the  old,  weather-beaten  house)  we  would  pluck 
the  grapes,  or  swing  limply  on  the  vines,  or  simply  chat  about 
things  of  little  significance. 

At  times  the  field,  Miss  Tanner's  house,  Bebe  and  Bill,  and 
the  grapevine  have  a magnetic  quality  to  my  idle  mind,  but 
memory-destroying  reality  will  pose  its  insurmountable  barri- 
cade. After  all,  that  was  August,  1944. 

RAYMOND  E.  ST.  AMAND 
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PRESS,  AMESBURY,  MASS. 


